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SERB  SOLILOQUY

I STOOD in the orthodox Cathedral at Belgrade and two
bearded young deacons with lusty thighs and sinews sang a
sonorous chant in arising cadence of half- and quarter-tones in
magnificent bass voices. It was a spectacle of virile masculinity
that clearly fluttered the emotions of the English ladies who were
standing about. I should think the priests of the Serbian Ortho-
dox Church must be one of the finest-looking bodies of men in
the world,

It was the thanksgiving service of the Orthodox Church for
the jubilee of King George V of England, who had just com-
pleted the twenty-fifth year of his reign; a simple and retiring
man who in other circumstances would have left little impression
on the world's memory, he had by the accident of time come to
symbolize, for England and the world, the ordeal of the war
and the survival of the British Empire, and now the whole world
was honouring in his person that successful business proposition,

I was by chance in Belgrade and in the morning I thanked
God for King George at the Cathedral and in the afternoon I
gathered with other miscellaneous Britons in the garden of the
British Legation. Sir Nevile Henderson said the customary
few words in the tone of reverent emotion that is reserved for
kings, until they kick over the traces. In the evening I sat in
the bar of the Srbski Kralj and listened to a gentleman whose
family in the course of their westward migration had picked up
a Bohemian place-name and who himself had acquired a
British passport; he was saying what a great day this had been
for England.

But now, as I listened half-heeding to the magnificent singing
of the deacons, my thoughts were far from King George.
Before me stood Prince Paul, the Regent, and his Princess Olga,
and behind them were the members of the Yugoslav Govern-
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